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history of Buddhism.1    Both systems were in their origin
essentially   ethical   reforms  born of the   generous   ardour,
the lofty aspirations, the tender compassion of their noble
Founders,   two of  those   beautiful   spirits who   appear at
rare  intervals   on   earth   like   beings  come from a better
world to  support and guide our weak and erring nature.2
Both preached moral virtue as the means of accomplishing
what   they  regarded   as   the  supreme   object of life, the
eternal salvation of the individual soul, though by a curious
antithesis the one sought that salvation in a blissful eternity,
the other in a final release from suffering, in annihilation.
But  the  austere  ideals of sanctity which they inculcated
were too deeply  opposed  not only  to the frailties but to
the natural instincts of humanity ever to be carried out in
practice   by  more   than  a small number of disciples, who
consistently renounced the ties of the family and the state
in   order   to   work  out   their   own   salvation   in   the   still
seclusion   of   the   cloister.    If   such   faiths   were   to   be
nominally   accepted    by   whole   nations   or  even   by the
world, it was essential  that they should first be modified
or transformed so as  to accord in some measure with the
prejudices,   the   passions,  the superstitions of the vulgar.
This process of accommodation  was  carried  out in after
ages by followers who, made of  less ethereal stuff than
their  masters,  were for that   reason   the   better fitted  to
mediate between them  and the common herd.    Thus as
time  went  on,  the   two  religions,  in exact proportion to
their growing popularity, absorbed more and more of those
baser elements which they had been instituted for the very
purpose   of  suppressing.     Such   spiritual   decadences  are
1 On the decadence of Buddhism     of the legends which have gathered
and its gradual assimilation to those     round them. The great religions
popular Oriental superstitions against     movements which have stirred humanity
which it was at first directed, see     to its depths and altered the beliefs
Monier Williams, Buddhism2 (London,      of nations spring ultimately from the
1890), pp. 147 sqq*                                  conscious and deliberate efforts of extra-
ordinary minds, not from the blind un-
8 The historical reality both of     conscious co-operation of the multitude.
Buddha and of Christ has sometimes     The attempt to explain history without
been doubted or denied. It would     the influence of great men may flatter
be just as reasonable to question the     the vanity of the vulgar, but it will
historical existence of Alexander the     find no favour with the philosophic
Great and Charlemagne on account     historian.